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cutting ends. Two of these will be 26 feet high, and three of them 
36 feet high to the upper reach. For the Pacific side four locks of 
36 feet and one of 26 feet fall will be required to descend from a height 
altogether of 167 feet, the difference between the upper reach and the 
level of the lowest tides. The breadth of each lock will be 59 feet, and 
they will all have a length of 590 feet. 


REPORT OF THE EVENING MEETINGS, SESSION 1887-8, 


Seventh Meeting, 27th February, 1888.—General R. STRAcHEY, B.E., F.B.8., 
President, in the Chair. 


ELEctions.—John George Bartholomew, Esq.; Henry F. Dale, Esq. ; Louts G. 
Letord, Esq.; General Sir William Lockhart, x.0.B.; Ineut. Gearge Massey, B.X.B; 
John Henry Master, Esq. ; Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman (48rd Light Infantry); 
James C, Semple, Esq.; Rev. Alexander B. Spaight, B.a. 

The paper read was :— 

“On the District of the Ruby Mines of Burma.” By Robert Gordon, Esq., cE. 
Will be published, with the author’s map, in the next number of the ‘ Proceedings.’ 


Eighth Meeting, 12th March, 1888.—General R. STRACHEY, R.E., F.B.S., 
President, in the Chair. 
PRESENTATIONS.— General T. E. Gordon, c.3.; J. F. Ingram, Esq. 
Exections.—Laurence Arthur Adamson, Esq.; Arthur Clyne, Esqg.; Albert 
Edwin Griffiths, Esq.; Gerald Loder, Esq., 3.a.; Rev. Albert Loewy; William MM. 
Muir, Esq. 


The paper read was :— 
‘“‘The Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers of the Caucasus.” By D. W. Freshfield, Esq. 
Will be published, with map, in a subsequent number of the ‘ Proceedings.’ 


| @Obttuary. 
Vice-Admiral Thomas A. B. Spratt, C.B., F.R.8.*—The subject of this 


notice was the eldest son of the late Commander James Spratt, an officer who greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Trafalgar while serving on board H.MS 
Defiance. 

He was born in the year 1811, and entered the Royal Navy in 1827. Hecom- 
menced his career in the surveying branch of the profession, and received his early 
training in the Mediterranean under Captain Thomas Graves, in H.M. ships Mastiff 
and Beacon. He continued to serve in the latter vessel until his promotion to the 
rank of Lieutenant in 1841, when he was re-appointed to the survey in that capacity. 
From March 1847 until April 1848, as a lieutenant, he commanded the Volage, 


* By Admiral Sir G. H. Richards, «.c.B., F.R.8. 
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employed on surveying service, and shortly afterwards, as commander, he succeeded 
Captain Graves in command of the Spttfire, which had taken the place of the Volage 
as the principal surveying vessel on the Mediterranean station. 

When war broke out with Russia in 1854, the Spitfire was attached to the fleet, 
and Commander Spratt was actively employed on her until its close. He was 
present at the bombardment of Sebastopol, and subsequently planned the attacks 
for the capture of Kertch and Kinburn, He led the ships of the English and French 
fleets to their positions at the attack and capture of the latter place, and repeatedly 
received the acknowledgments of Sir Edmund Lyons, the Commander-in-chief, for 
his zeal and exertions on these and other occasions. He was specially mentioned in 
despatches for his services during the war, and was in consequence promoted to 
the rank of Captain in January 1855. After the termination of hostilities, he 
continued in command of the Mediterranean Survey in H.M.S. Medina until tho 
close of the year 1863, when he returned to England, and did not again serve 
actively afloat. 

_ During his long career in the Mediterranean—for he commenced and completed 
hia service on that station—Captain Spratt not only rendered great service to the 
seaman and the navigator of all nations, by his numerous and excellent surveys, 
but his cultured tastes and his scientific training enabled him to combine with his 
practical contributions to navigation, the classical and geological history of the 
various islands of the Grecian Archipelago, the coasts of Asia Minor, and other 
portions of the Mediterranean Sea. 

He published, among many other scientific papers, ‘ Report on Deep Soundings in 
the Mediterranean east of Malta,’ 1856-7; ‘Remarks on the Comparative Conditions 
of the Different Mouths and Branches of the Danube,’ 1858; ‘ Experiments and 
Results on the Currents of the Sea of Marmora, Dardanelles, &c.,’ 1858; ‘ Report on 
the Delta of the Danube.’ In 1846 he published two volumes of ‘ Travelsin Ancient 
Lycia,’ conjointly with Professor E. Forbes. 

His latest work was ‘Travels and Researches in Crete, 2 vols., 1864. The 
remarks of the late Sir Roderick Murchison, in his address to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1865 on this work, may be fittingly repeated here: ‘“‘ The travels and 
researches in the island of Crete by Captain Spratt, R.N., is a work which will rivet 
the attention and enrich the minds of various readers, whether they be antiquaries 
and scholars or geographers and men of other sciences. Well may I have spoken 
elsewhere in this address of that highly instructed branch of the Royal Navy, the 
Surveyors, for here we see produced by one of them a masterly illustration of the 
physical geography, geology, archzology, natural history, and scenery of the diversified 
island of Crete. In his accurate chart, giving the outlines of the land and the 
soundings around this broken and deeply indented island, as seen in the geological 
maps published in these volumes, the author clearly sustains, by data exposed along 
the shores of Crete, the law laid down by De Saussure on the southern side of the 
Maritime Alps, that the highest and steepest parts of a coast are always flanked by the 
deepest waters. . . . When we consider the severe nautical duties which have been 
performed by Captain Spratt, and know that he is the officer who, called away from 
peaceful scientific efforts, so distinguished himself afterwards in the late war by 
boldly and accurately determining the soundings along the coasts of the Crimea, and 
under the enemies’ batteries at Kinburn, thus leading in our fleet to act with effect, 
we cannot too much admire the many fine qualities which are combined in this 
gallant seaman. ... We must not forget that, without the deep soundings and 
dredgings conducted by Captain Spratt, we should never have obtained the grand 
views of Edward Forbes on the submarine zones inhabited by different classes of 
animals, which established an entirely new phase in the inductive reasoning of 
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ceologists, who, after all, are but physical geograpbers of former conditions of the 
earth’s surface.” 

Captain Spratt became a Rear-Admiral on the retired list in 1872, and a Vice- 
Admiral in 1878. He was nominated a C.B. at the close of the Crimean War, and 
was awarded by the French Government the distinction of officer of the Legion of 
Honour. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1856, and was also a 
Fellow of the Geological Society. He held the position of Commissioner of Fisheries 
from 1866 to 1873, and was acting Conservator of the Mersey from 1879 until his 
death, which occurred at Clare Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, on the 10th of March, 1888. 


Robert Henry Wallace Dunlop, C.B.*—Mr. Wallace Dunlop, whose death 
has been recently recorded, was for twenty-eight years a Fellow of this Society, and 
his loss will be felt by many of its members and by a wide circle of friends. He 
belonged to an old Scotch family, being the son of Mr. J. A. Wallace Dunlop, 
Member of Council, Bombay, and was born in 1823. He was educated at the old 
East India College, Haileybury, and was classed as highly distinguished in 1843 
when he entered the Bengal Civil Service. 

This promising commencement to a successful career was again realised at Fort 
William: he passed in Persian and Hindu, and with a certificate of “high 
proficiency ” in Urdu. His knowledge of Oriental languages and literature was 
of essential service to him in the varied duties which he, in common with many 
members of the Indian Civil Service, was called upon to perform. 

When Mr. Dunlop was joint magistrate at Jaunpur in 1852, a part of the 
kingdom of Oude, the State of Rewal, and even British territory, had been ravaged 
by the notorious outlaw Rundheer Singh. On the facts being brought to Mr. 
Dunlop’s knowledge while on a tour of inspection through his district, he raised 
a small body of natives, about thirty-four in all, and riding ahead of his men 
straight into the camp of Rundheer Singh, he effected his capture, though he was 
surrounded by 300 followers as desperate as himself. For this dashing exploit the 
young magistrate was presented with a “dress of honour,” consisting of a gold 
sword, dagger, and shield, by the King of Oude, and received the encomiums of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

From 1853 to 1856 Mr, Wallace Dunlop was superintendent of the district of 
Dehra Doon. Here at intervals in the work of his district he found those oppor- 
tunities for ‘ Hunting in the Himalayas’ of which he published a most interesting 
account in 1860, a book which was not simply a record of sport, but abounds in 
original observations and suggestions of value to geographical explorers. 

In May 1857, when Mr. Wallace Dunlop, then magistrate and collector at 
Meerut, was in the Himalaya recruiting his health after an attack of fever, the news 
reached him of the outbreak of the Mutiny and the massacres at Delhi and Meerut 
(his own district). It was evident, as he says, that the time had come of which he 
had frequently reflected on the possibility, when all who bore the Anglo-Saxon 
name in India would have to join in defending their supremacy, or die hard in losing 
it. He set off at once for the camp at Delhi, in company with Captain Speke (a 
brother of the African traveller), who was soon to meet an heroic death in the sub- 
sequent struggle. On his arrival he was directed by his Commissioner to proceed 
at once to take charge of his district. Travelling three consecutive days and nights, 
and accompanied only by a native policeman, through a country in the very throes 
of revolt, he arrived at Bhighab, and next day rode into Meerut, and at once took 
charge of his duties. Meerut, as Colonel Malleson says,f “being only 40 miles 


* By Jno. Allen Brown, F.2.G.8., F.G.8. 
+ ‘History of the Indian Mutiny,’ vol. iii. 


